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ABSTRACT 

A tazonoey of levels of analysif in eaas aedia 
decision Baking is presented in this paper, and a strategy is 
proposed for incorporating the different levels into the design of 
rese&sh- following a clarification of the concept of Influence and 
itJreratlonship to the levels of analysis used in the taiononic 

\, the paper describes the following eight hierarchical 
levels, efcdered fres the solar cr societal level to the molecular or 
inaiviauajL leveli societal level Influences, industry level or 
interorganiiatienal relations, supraotganiiaticaal influences, 
cOBBunity or aarket influences, intraorganizatienal Influences, 
forial or inforsal group influences, the influence cf dyaaie 
eo Beanie at ion, and intraindivldual or cognitive level criteria. It 
then argues for containing several levels in the assign of research, 
points out the necessity of guestioning whether nor native social 
influence operates to constrain decision Baking in a particular 
situation, and outlines a procedure that involves taking each pair of 
adlacent levels in the hierarchy and gneaticning whether noraatiye 
Influence operates between levels in such a way that decision Baking 
at the lower level is constrained. It also points to a proaislng 
procedure for engaging in an active search for Between- leiel 
Influences. (61) 
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LEVELS OF ANALYSIS IN MASS MEDIA DECISIONMAKING 



A TAXONOMY AND RESEARCH STRATEGY 



In the eighteen years since the publication of White's (56) original 
gatekeeper study , there has been an increasing awareness of the complexity 
of decision^making in mass coinmunication. The focur* has shifted from a 
molecular emphasis on individual psychology , as in White's study , to an 
awareness of the importance of employing more molar levels of analysis. 
For example, in a case study of decision-making in television network news, 
Bailey and Liehty conclude that, "The organization was the gatekeeper" 
(4 f p, 229)* Even larger levels of analysis are apparent in Gerbner • s 
use of the term "message system" (28) in DeFleur and Ball-Rokeach's (15) 
"production subsystem" and in Donohue , Tichenor and Olien's "mass media 
systems" (19), Despite t^e differences in approach of these researchers, 
their common use of the word "system" serves to inde^ a recognition of 
the complexity of decision-making in the mass media* 

The usual definition of a system emphasizes the inter^relatedness 
and interdependence among the system components (35) - Unfortunately, the 
aHlity to engage in research on a system and explain its behavior is 
negatively related to th? system's complexity* In order to make the 
study of complex systems an intellectually tractable task, it is 
necessary to find some method of organizing the complexity, The crucial 
question, as formulated by McPhee , is "* . . how to have our complexity 
and analyze it too?" (40, p, 8)* in searching for an organizing principle 
in media decision-making processes , we may make use of Herbert Sin.jn's 
observation that Complexity is o^ten manifested in Hi* form of 
h tmr arehy (43, p, 87) . 
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A hierarchic system, as defined by Simon # is competed cf sub* 
systems organized in a hierarchial manner, MePhee expressed i similar 
idea when he wrote that , , big systems are no longer treated as 
primary units but as configurations of (lesser) primary units' 1 (40 , p, 16). 
Simon shows that while the concept of hierarchic structure is abstract 
and general, hierarchic systems in such diverse areas as chemistry, 
history, biology, and human symbol and social systems share properties 
in common. My purpose here is to employ the concept of hieraichic 
structure in formulating a taxonomy of research areas in mass-media 
decision-making and to propose a strategy for incorporating different 
love Is of analysis into the design of research. 

The taxonomy presented in the following pages explicitly utilises 
the concept of hierarchy by ordeting the system levels from the most 
molar or societal level to the molecular or individual level of decision- 
making. At each of the eight levels in the hierarchy, extant research 
will be reviewed briefly to demonstrate the influence exerted at the 
level of that particular subsystem. The taxonomy aims at being rela- 
tively exhaustive or complete in specifying levels / but it is necessarily 
incomplete in cataloging variables within each level. 

The media decision -making system is hierarchic not only in the 
sense that the unit of analysis increases in size as one ascends the 
hierarchy, and vice versa, but i^ also hierarchic in the sense that 
decisions made at one level may influence or place constraints on 
decision-makers at the lower levels of the system* The levels higher 
in the hierarchy constitute the environment s" or rather environments — 
in which media decision-makers operate* This concept ualization dcos 
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not ignore the fact that decision its located at the lower levels may 
exercise influence at the more molir levels. For 'example, industries — 
through their trade associations « may attempt to influence legislation 
or rule-making by regulatory bodiu* on issues affecting their Interests, 
Likewise, organizational sub-units may negotiat* agreements with firm 
management and individuals may bargain with their immediate superiors. 
Once decisions are made, however, the legislation, the rules, policies 
or informal agreements have the effect of influencing or constraining 
behavior. The taxonomic structure is an explicit acknowledgement that 
while decisions concerning media content are made by individual gate- 
keepers acting in sequence and by interacting groups of gatekeepers in 
an organizational setting, the parameters of the decision process and 
the very structure of the organization are shaped by influences operating 
at noro molar levels, such an the industry in which the organization 
operates, -and at "la level of the society itself. 

Before presenting the taxonomy, however, it is necessary to clarify 
the concept of influence and its relationship to the levels of analysis 
used in the taxonomic stricture. Simon (48) uses tne term "hierarchy" 
in two distinct ways — in 'the fennal sense denoted by an organizational 
chart and in the sense of an informal hierarchy such as the soeiometrie 
mapping of interaction patterns. Both uses of the te,rm imply « n , ifiuence 
process whether the influence resides in the formal superior-subordinate 
relationship or in the less formal inter-inf luenco process which occurs 
among people who interact across time. The term "influence" must include 
both kinds of hiorarchial relationships and their interaction. 

As King (34) has shown, social influence is not reducible to sunh 
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concepts am power or causation, H«* di f feront iates between informational 
•ocial influence and normative social influence. Informational social 
influence occurs when individuals accept information from another as 
evidence about reality in order to reduce their uncertainty. 
" Informational social influence is influence which occurs when the 
recipient otitis the behavior of others to assist him in arriving at a 
decision" (34, 2?)* In this form of influence, the source of the 
information not conceived as consciowtl* attempting to influence 
behavior. In contrast , normat j vr social influence is usually the result 
of conscious attempts Lo influence behavior # i.e., the source is attempt* 
ing to inf lueree others. "Normative social influence is influence which 
occurs when th^ receiver accepts influence in o y der to gain some desired 
goal" (M f p* 22), Those two concepts provide further specification of 
the ways in which Lumon uses the concept of hierarchy. Distinguishing 
inffc "^national from nor mat a ^ social influence enables us to distinguish 
influence which occurs between levels of analysis from influences that 
operate within levels. Informational social influence is typical of 
i iiluenees within levels, while normative social influence is character- 
istic of influences which operate between levels of analysis. For 
example, informational influence is apparent within the news industry 
when * he television network news departments ©r newspaper editors use 
tnn N** w York Times (13, 55, 4 ) as a guide tc which events are newsworthy. 
Normal ve inf luenpe is apparent between levels when the executives of 
broadcast stations accept the edicts of the FCC at the societal level in 
order to preserve their licenses and livelihood* 
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Levels of Analysis in Had la Deeislon^Makinq 

*' 

UwUi Societal Level Influencee 

At this, the most moUr level of analysis, one can aski how tees 
the society define and constrain the activities of its mass communica- 
tion institutions and specialists? 

Here, the most important questions pertain to the legal definitions 
of the media in society and to the allocation of resources to the media, 
In the legal realm, the power vulnerability of media industries their 
relative subceptibllity tu qovernment influence — afiects the elaborate* 
ness and explicitness of the codes of these industries U6 ) * The 
importance of economics is demonstrated by what McCombs calls the 
N Frincipie of Relative Constancy (39), The Constancy Principle states 
that the level of spending by consumers and advertisers is highly related 
to some overall indicator of the economy such as the GNP* One implica- 
tion of constancy is that since thy amount of money allocated to the 
media as a whole is fixed, media industries play a zero sum game: new 
media industries succeed at the expense of the older ^dia. 

l£Vi|LJ! industry Level or Interorganizatiottal Relations 

Here, the basic question becomes f how does the industry system in 
which media organizations exits shape decision processes? 

The term "industry system" is used here to mean both the set of 
competing organizations <e,g», the three television networks) and the 
relationship of these competing firms to other organisations (e.g., 
advertisers, program suppliers and affiliated stations)* 

The influence of competing finds on each other is demonstrated by 
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Dortinick and Pearee's (1?) study of trends in network television. Their 
study shows that, as in other cases of oligopolistic competition, program 
diversity has decreased markedly over the history of the medium. in 
addition, competing firms within the same Industry tend to have similar 
decision structures and similar ways of doing business (29 , 44, 40). 

The importance of other orqanlsations , aside from competitors, is 
indicated by Gerhner's (28) institutional approach to decision*making and 
by Hlrsch's (29) use of the concept organisation set; both focus at ten* 
tion on the importance of inter-organizational relationships* For example, 
Turow found differences between firms which publish children's books for 
the mass market and those which publish for the library market. Apparently, 
these firm* have evolved different organisational structures as a result 
of their relationship with different clients (librarians vs 9 buyers for 
bookstores) even though the ultimate audience — children is ostensibly 
the same (S3 ) . 

Finally* the technologies which industries share and the state of 
that technology at any particular time has a projound effect on decision* 
making patterns. Currently, technological changes in both the television 
industry (7) and daily newspapers (2) are fomenting changes in organi- 
sational behavior. In newspapers, computer technology is enabling a 
greater centralisation of decision-making, while in television new video 
technology is changing decision-making patterns in the entire industry. 

L evel 3 1 Supra-Organizational Influences 

Since it has been estimated that two-thirds of . the news personnel 

in i he country work fur organisations tied to newspaper chains or broad- 

m 

cast groups or networks (33) it is important to ask: what are the 



constraint* imposed on an orqa ( i rat ion ' * gatekeeperti hy virtue of their 
ownership control by media conglomerates t broadcast chains or news- 
paper groups? These constraints may pertain to policies which directly 
affect media content or My he related to ©tiler organizational matters 
such as personnel policies or pricing decisions (ad rates). 

itie widespread ownership and control of media organisations (42 1 
3, 2) poir^s to the importance of the relationship between individual 
organisations and higher* level decision units. The influence of supra* 
organizational management may bf* restricted, as one case study of a 
broadcast group demonstrated, largely to financial matters with a great 
deal of latitude in other decisions delegated to local management (31). 
Other studies (54 ) indicate that organizations controlled by the same 
management structure purvey quite similar content or that significant 
changes in content may be wrought when a chain acquires ownership of a 
newspaper (51 # 23), The existence and scope erf aupra-organ (rational 
policies, or other kinds of participation in decision-making, ire a 
measure of the autonomy or discretion in decision-makinq: they define 
the degrees of freedom of decision maker? in local markets or communities 

Level 4 i Cosmunity or Market influences 

Ttie general question here focuses on the influence exerted on gate- 
keepers by the community or market in which they enact their roles and 
by the behavior of other media organizations within the market. 

Organizational policy, for example, may t>e influenced by the fact 
that media executives (41, IH, 21, 20 ) ft^e integrated into the community 
fiower structure. 4*i k^wi so , the definition* of news h#0<i by lower level 

V 

gatekot^iorH m,iy Im* affected by their integration into the community Oo ) . 
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Attributes of the cowmunity iuch as market mime affect hew conflict is 

% 

hahdled by the press (19) and the frequency of publisher inter fen* nee i,i 

newaroom dtcUioni (6)* Other market variable* aff*ctinq content include 

i 

such factors as the degree of competition among media organisations (SO), 
In addition* the content of the other media organisations in the, 
^ market may be influential, Studies by Buekalew (10) and U*b*V <3M 

indicate that within a community the content of newspapers may influence 
the content of radio news and vice wrsa . 

Level S i I n t ra-Qrgan i sa t lona 1 Tn f 1 imnroa 

At the level of the organisation, the general question asks how 
gatekeepers 1 decisions are shaped by organisational variables? The 
Important sets of influences are organisational policy, organizational 
structure and goals, find the political process within the organisation. 

Breed (a) was .perhaps the first to point out the importance ^f 
policy in shaping gatekeepers 9 decisions. While he conceived policy as 
a negative influence on the flow of Information, policy is more generally 
and usefully conceived (in light of such positive aspects of organiza- 
tional policy as the use of background boxes in daily newspapers) as the 
organisation's attempt to define Its "product. * • » 

A second important set of Influences concerns how the organisation* 
is structured to accomplish its tasks — how decision-making roles and 
functions are defined ^nd how these decision-roles are coordinated by 
higher-level gatekeepers, the organization's -executives , Warner. (55 ) and 
Kpntt in (22), for example, have provided such descriptions of the news 

departments in the TV networks, 

1 

A related question asks what are the qoals or criterion variabilis 
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on which the organisation assesses It* performance in economic wiyn, 
for example, In television each network aspires to a thirty percent 
audience share in each time period. The audience-share goal In instru- 
mental in Attaining a market-share goal of thirty percent or one-third 

* # 
of advertieinq hillings in network talaviaion. In the same industry, 

non-economic goals i/cl\uU> such aims aa airing programs; with "prestlqe" 

,thd "looking f 1 riit-ciaan" CM. 

Within this orq&ni satinn # debates over goals and coff^etition for 

* 

scarce resources -- air tim or space in tha paper, money, or personnel 
occurs 'along cfopar tmental or sub~unit linea and figures prominently in 
decisions conc^rninq madia cdntent, Blumler (5) and Burns (11) have 
described auch conflicts in the BBC , and Siqal (47) found competition 
among the desks far paqe-one placement of stories in two 1* * *ing 
American papers . Debates over goals ami competition for resources ia m 

9 

such a regular and rc»cur # rinq feature of organ izat ion** that Cyert and 
March havu characterized organisations as political coalitions and the 
executives as political brokers (14). 

Level 6 1 Formal or^ InjfqgMj Groop Influences 

What are the influences on media content which derive from the 
interaction of gatekeepers in formal or informal groups? 

Brown, for example, has described the formal negotiation of a , 
network prime-time schedule by executives 'from several network departments 
(9). similarly, Sigal analyzed the meetings 'of editors on two major 
newspapers which are held to decide *he journalistically crucial matter 
of which fitorics wilt rrc/ji vc paqcWine pi ay (47J » In both cases # media 
it»tiLt*nt w,ii4 not li-li*rmin!Hl simply by mucut ivi 1 fiat hut wan <1'*cidt*d in 
I hi' qi vc*and-*taki* nt group discimHinn * " 



ttadia content is also influenced by less formalized interaction 

among groupa of gatekeepers. Studies by Dunn (20) and Grey (26) of 

reporters who cover the same "beat," for examples have shown that an. 

* 

inter-influence process leads to a similarity of news judgment among 
reporters. Crouse, observing the same phenomenon on the campaign trail 
uses the spinets "pack" o^ "herd journalism" to describe what is other- 
wife a classic depiction of the process of creating social reality in \ | 
a group context (13) * ■ ' r 

Level 7 1 The Influence of Dyadic Communication* 
r * ' . . . * 

What are the influences, on gatekeepers 1 decision -making which are 

•attributable to face-to-face contact with other Individuals? 

*■ - V 

Tuchman,- for example, found that the substance of the on-oamera 
conversation between the talk show host and his guest stars is negotiated 
in a pre^interview between the guest star and a member of the television 
talk- show staff (52) . " 

V 

One important source of influence* pn media content at the level of - 
the, dyad is the "relationship between reporters and their news sources • 
Studies by Chibnall (12), Gieber (27), and Dunn (20) demonstrate the Impact 
6f tills form of interaction on newspaper content* 

Level 8 t Intra-individual or Cognitive Level ■ . • ^ j 

,How do individual- gatekeepers make decisions 'concerning media 
conttfht? What ,are the criteria or dimensions of choice which gatekeepers 
use to evaluate potential media content (e.g., "pilot" programs or news 

copy). If more than a single* dimensjlop 1* involved, the question of the 

* 

decision models used to combine or weight the dimensions Is relevant* . 
In addition, d% is im^rtatft to asjji father "the dimensions of choice and 



the decision models employed by gatekeepers vary from situation to 
situation and how they change over tine. Studies by White (56 )# Snider 
(49) # and Fie gel and Chaffee (24) have documented the importance of 
individual criteria in media decision-making. * . 

The eight levels of analysis which comprise the taxonomy are quite 
general— they apply to the media decision system as a whole, The tan- 
onomy should not be construed to mean that influence will operate both 
within and between levels in all media decision situations. The ques- 
tion of determining which levels are influencing decisionmaking will 
be addressed in later sections of the paper, since treating both 
normative and informational influence is beyond the scope of this paper, 
the following pages will be devoted, in large part, to normative social 
influence. 

Before proceeding, however, it should be noted that the taxonomy 
might be useful- as a method of indicating the extent of our knowledge 
of media deei a ion-making. If a matrix were constricted in which the 

columns represented the various pedis and the rows the eight levels of 

* / 
analysis , the fxtant research literature could be classified 

accordingly, thm empty cells and those containing small numbers 6t 

studies would indicate the gaps in our knowledge and provide a guide 

for further research. 

The Practicability of Multi-L^vel Research 
One major implication ^f the taxonomlc structure presented in the 
preceding pages is that -since influences on decision-making may operate 
at several 'different levels' of analysis , it^s, important to combine 
several levels in the design of research. This seems to be the lesson 
of Argyris'a (1) attempt to improve the effectiveness of a daily metro- 



pelitan newspaper, toe possible reason for the failure of Argyris's 
intervention is hi^ focus on a single leva! of analysis— the interpersonal 
level, As Lorsnh and Morse (37) have empirically demonstrated, accounting 
for the effectiveness ©f an organization requires measurement of variables 
at three levels—the environment in which the organization functions, the 
members of the organization and the organization itself. Thus* Argyri^s 
intervention attempt may have failed because it was confined to a single 
level of analysis* . ■ 

The idea, however, that social research may be conducted st several 
levels of analysis is not universally accepted,, Galtung's (25) typology 
of levels of analysis, if accepted* would severely restrict the ability 
to conduct multi-level research, Tp Galtung, the basis of -social research 
is face-to-face interaction and the individual is the basic unit from 
which larger units of analysis are forrajfd. He defines a typology consist- 
ing of 3 lem^si \ primary, secondary' and, tertiary collectivities. The 
primary collectivity, is exemplified by the group in which all individuals 
or elements are strongly connected. Secondary collectivities or system^ 
are composed of elements which are connected, but only weakly connected, 
Thm tertiary level is composed of categories (e.g. , persons of the same 
age) in which the elements are unrelated. The strength of the relation- 
ship among the elements declines in strength as one moves from the primary 
^trough *tH^ tertiary levels, Galtung argues that once one readhes the ' 
tertlarj/ level there is no interaction occurring and, hence, no 
possibility of forming meaningful units beyond the secondary collectivities^ 
: *■ Galtung provides no rationale or justification, however, for the a 
priori choice of the "group, 11 "system 11 and "category" as the elements of 
tho typology. Further, no rationale or empirical evidence is adduced to 
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justify the assertion that the relationships between elements necessarily 
weaken at the system level and disappear entirely at the level 6f the 
category. Beyond pointing out these deficiencies, little else can be 
said concerning these aspects of Galtung's typology i unstated arguments 
are peculiarly invulnerable to criticism* 

It is possible, however, to shriw that Galtung's central assumption— 
the necessity for face*to-face contact*-is unduly and unnecessarily 
restrictive, Influence, the core concept in toe taxonomic structure pre- 
sented earlier, can occur despite the lack of face-to- face contact between 
deeision*makers* Both normative and informational social influence may 
take place in the absence of actual interaction. Broadcast station 
managers conform to FCC rules without every speaking to a single member of 
the Commission and the Hew York Times exercises its influence on the news 
judgtaehts of far more gatekeepers than even the Times large staff could ' 
possibly ei . ter face-to-face. In light of these considerations , 
Galtung's attempt to restrict research to the micro-levels 'does not seem 
to be a serious impediment to conducting research on media decision- .... ^ 
making at mores molar levels. 

Between Level Constraints i Normative Social Influence / 
The argument that gatekeeping behavior should be studied at sfverar 
levels of analysis is vulnerable, however, to the counter-argument that 
proliferating levels of analysis in a single research design leads us 
back in the direction of more complexity than is analytically tractable. 
The taxonomic structure organises and stratifies the complexity but does 
not. i in itself, mukn the analytic task appreciably more manageable, What 
In riM|uirnd is tin* abLLityj^o distinguish between those Instanc^n where 

/ 
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more molar levels of analysis are relevant from those in which the 
influence exerted higher in the system is not a factor, In other words, 
it is necessary to pose the question of whether normative social 
influence operates to constrain decision-making in a particular situation* 

Thm fact that this question has ?ot been consistently raised is 
clearly demonstrated by research conducted by one school of organisational 
theory* Hirsoh (30) criticiEed this research tradition fmt taking the 
small group as the unit of analysis and treating the organization as a 
more or less unrelated set of decision-making groups unconnected to each 
other* to the organizational hierarchy, or to the organisation's environ- 
ment. While, as Simon (48) shows, departmental boundaries "insulate'* 
groups from each other, these groups are not totally independent. In news 
organizations, for example, normative social influence in the form of < 
toe news poiicy^e^jisjtrains decision-making on policy-relate^ stories but 
does not exercise a similar effect on policy-irrelevant news items. On 
non-policy related stories what Cyert and March (14) have called local 
rationality prevails-*an organisational sub-unit is left alone to accom 1 
plish its task* For example, on dally newspapers each sub-unit such as 
the national or city desk fills its own "news hole" (page one and policy- 
related stories excepted) without reference to the organizational hierarchy 

At the societal levpl, the differential exercise of normative social 
influence by the society on industry systems can be demonstrated con* ' 
trasting the newspaper industry and broadcasting. As an industry, news- 
papers are insulated from government control by the First Amendment, 
ostensibly, broadcasting is also protected from censorship by the Commun- 
ications Act of 1934. However » the broadcast industry is susceptible, to 
government influence because stations are licensed by the FCC. 



This susceptibility has bean denonstrated by research on the news depart* 
mil of the television networks* Warner found that one major responsi- 
bility of the executives in charge of network news is to worry about the 
FCC (55). Further, in Lowry's study of network evening newscasts before 
and after Agnews's speech attacking the networks, the data show changes 
in the way events, were reported, Lowry concluded that while government 
officials nay have no de jure control of TV network news, they may in 

■ - ■ A - "* 

t 

reality exercise considerable influence (38). Newspapers, on the other 
hand, are not generally susceptible to the same pressures* Bagdikian 
reports that the government agencies which collect and report statistics 
on all industries do not do so .for newspapers because they consider the 
medium M un touch at^le" (2 ), The evidence indicates that at the societal 

- • • \ • 

level cf influence (except on the economic, dimension) newspapers are not 
susceptible to influence while the* broadcast industry is highly suscepti- 
ble to such influences . Occasional government influences on newsp^ >ers 
such as the Failing Newspaper Act and John 'Kennedy's successful attempt 
to influence tije Hew York Times in the flay of Pigs fiasco are well- 
known exceptions which seem to prove the general rule. 

* ^Levels of Analysis: A Research Strategy 

Taken together, the taxonomic structure and the question or normative 
social influence implies that research designs should be capable , if 
necessary, of incorporating or taking into account different levels of 
analysis* In attempting to decide in 9 articular research situat^^on^ 

i 

the necessity of multiple-level designs (i.e., determining whether norma- 
tive or between-level influence is operating) the following procedure 
might be followed. For each pair of adjacent levels in the hierarchy it 
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can be asked whether normative influence operates between levels in such 
a way that decision-making at the lower level is constrained. This { is aa^ 
empirical question which oust be answered on the basis of pri^or informa- 
tion or evidence concerning the particular set of decisions indicated by 
the research question and not on m priori grounds. If prior information 
is absent or insufficient, then the question should be incorporated into 
the research design. 

To oversimplify somewhat, for each pair of adjacent levels in the 
hierarchy the answer to the question of whether between-level influence 
operates might be *yes f " "no," or "no information." An affirmative 
answer to the question indicates that the research design and the associ- 
ated measurement techniques must be constructed to map the flow of 
influence between levels* The evidence of governmental influence on the 
broadcast industry , for example, even in areas s^ach as news where it has 
no legitimate regulatory power indicates that research in broadcast design * 
making should be designed on the strong possibility of the penetration of 

i * 

influence across several le -Is of analysis. In contrast, since the 
effect of governmental influence on gatekeeping in newspapers is statis- 
tically rare, the societal and industry system level can be considered so 
nearly independent that research efforts ^seeking to map between level 
influence might be better directed toward pairs of adjacent lewis lower 

in the hierarchy. • * 

■ 

Zn the case in which no information is available concerning between* 
level influence or where the available evidence *ls scanty* the research 
strategy becomes more problematic. What la required is a method which 
enables the analyst to engage in an active starch for between-level 
influences, Unfortunately , the social science literature relevant to , 
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such methods la quits sparse* On© obvious reason for the lack of 
research designs explicitly formulated to deal with multiple levels of 
analysis is that the social science disciplines have factored the study 
of hunan behavior into its component levels. Particular levels of 
analysis are associated with specific social science disciplines— the 
cognitive or individual level with psychology, dyads and groups with 
social psychology and the organisational and societal level with socio- 
logy and anthropology* Further , as Paisley (43) has pointed out, 
particular levels or disciplines are associated with specific methods* 
Given the fact tha^ i.u ei -disciplinary research is still rare, the 
division of labor ir social research has no doubt inhibited the formula- 
tion of inethod.s fcr docj'i:^ with multiple levels of analysis* However, 

» beginning hag been made by Przeworski and Teune (45) in the area of . 

# 

comparative politics and by Richards (46) his work on communication 
networks* Their work provides a basis for suggesting a strategy for 

/ 

research in media decisionmaking. 

The design logic which seems most appropriate for dealing with 

sources of influence at different levels of analysis lies in the difference 

* 

between two analytic paradigms which Przeworski and Teune contrast as tr' 
"most similar systems" design and a -'moat difficult systems" design. The 
former design is based on the belief that the "best" samples are composed 
©f systems which are, similar on as many attributes as possible. The 
design logic of the "most similar systems M paradigm is that attributes 
shared by systems are conceived as 'being controlled, whereas differences t 
betwe*n systems am viewed as being potential explanations. If salient 
differences between systems emerge from research on similar systems « then 
the number of factor** associated with these differences will bo small*- 
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small enough to justify explanations In tens of mm differences. Both 
paradigms can deal with variables at different levels of analysis , but 
the important difference is that the "most similar systems" design requires 
an assumption, prior to the research, concerning the system level at which 
tile important influences operate. Once the measurement is carried out, 
alternative levels cannot be considered. 

In contrast, the "most different systems" paradigm does not require 
an assumption as to which level is most influential but, instead, seeks 
to answer this question empirically * The "most different systems" design 
begins by measuring behavior at the most molecular level which is feasible. 
Generally, this is at the individual ltvel but the measurement coulc* be 
performed at the level of decision-making groups, organisations # or at 
other levels indicated by, thil research question. Instead of assuming that 
influences stem from more molar levels of analysis, the analysis proceeds 
oft the familiar assumption that a population is homogeneous with respect 
s t$ * the relationship between an independent and a dependent variable at the 
level at which behavior is actually measured * 

■ This procedure requires that data are collected m% some micro-level 
and the goal is to determine whether relationships are constrained by 
influences operating at more molar levels, As Richards (46) points out, 
while it is possible to make Inferences about molar levels by aggregating 
data obtained at more molecular levels, it is not possible to infer what 
occurs at lower levels from data collected only at the higher levels. 
The analyst would be making inferences about relationships or properties 
Ut a lower level from data describing higher-level relationships or 
properties. Prseworski and Teune (45) ««* F©int in a different 

way— they show how various forms of the ecological fallacy might be 
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msmitted if data describing a higher level are used to make inferences 

* 

concerning levels lower in the system. 

Suppose, for purposes of illustration, that a researcher is inters* ted 
In the relationship of journalist's level of professionalism and the 

degree of their conformity to organizational news policy. In this case, 

I 

it Is possible to measure these variables at the individual level. 

i 

PresuiLe that a sampling scheme is devised to select fro* as many different 
sub-populations of nam industry as possible and that the requisite 
measurements are per Armed, if a relationship does exist, the next 
question concerns whether the relationship is the sue for all sub- 
populations, if the answer to this question is positive, it is possible 
to f6rm a single general statement of the relationship within the population* 
As Prseworskisand Teune state. 

To the extent that identifying the social system 
{level of analysis] does not help predict 
individual characteristics, systemic factors are 
not Important, The total population Is homo* 
geneous, and further research is not distinct 
from investigations customarily conducted within 
a single social system [level of analysis], The 
analysis can proceed at the level of individual 
characteristics without resorting to any system- 
level variables, (45*40) 

However, if the relationship varies acros* sub-populations of journalists, 

then the level of analysis is shifted upward. If, for example, the rela* 

tionshlp between professionalism and conformity to policy varies whan 

individual data are aggregated py types of journalistic roles, the level 

of analysis might be shifted to the organisation by aggregating the measures 

of individuals across types of organisations, if differences are still 

ap»>a rent, oompariKotiH of the measures of individual profess tonal ism and 

conformity might bo aggregated according to whether they were employed by 
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organl sat ions mtd by chain* or groups * If difference* continue to hold 
At the wt level of analysis—the industry l*vel«it is clear that 
influences emanating fro* the moat molar or societal level are operating. 
Ill this hypothetical example* Influences operating between levels result 
in the relationship between professionalism and conformity to new policy 
being different for broadcast and print journalists. 

it is clear that in the case of many research questions, considera- 
tion of possible normative influences on media decision-making wilt add 
appreciably to the complexity of the research task especially in those 
cases in which prior information indicates that normative influence 
operates or when no prior information is available concerning the levels 
at^ffilch influence operates* ftils paper has argued f however, that the 
additional effort is necessary to adequately describe and explain decision* 
making in the mass media* 
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